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SAINT PETER’S PORT, GUERNSEY, 


In a former volume of the Saturday Magazine, (Vol. IV. 
p. 234,) we gave a partial sketch of the Island of 
Guernsey, forming one of the group called coilectively 
the “Channel Islands.” We shall here present some 
additional information on the subject. 

St. Peter's Port is the only town on the Island, and 
the approach to it from the sea is said to be very 
attractive. But “like many more important places 
than St. Peter’s Port, these appearances are deceptive ; 
and all the apparent attractions of the town disappear 
when one steps on shore. I should say, that the first 
impressions of St. Peter’s Port, are decidedly unfavour- 
able. We perambulate narrow, steep, and crooked 
streets, flanked by substantial, indeed, but old looking 
dusky houses ; and walk as long as we may, we reach 
no open space where we may stop and look about us*.” 
The capital of the neighbouring island of Jersey, St. 
Hellier, differs from St. Peter's Port in this,—that, 
in the former, the houses of the gentry are thrown 
into rows and streets, and form part of the town; 
whereas the better houses in St. Peter's Port are not 
within the town, but are detached residences; and 
herein arises the great beauty of the environs of the 
town, and the small attraction of the town itself. 

The Elizabeth College, and the Public Hospital, 
were described in our former paper ; we will therefore 


* Inouis’ Channel Islands. 
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proceed to speak of the Fish-market, one of the most 
admirable to be found at Guernsey or elsewhere. A 
person entering the Guernsey fish-market on a Satur- 
day morning, in a good fish season, would, as Mr.. 
Inglis. remarks, set down the people of Guernsey as a 
fish-eating people. It is a spacious arcade, a nundred 
and ninety feet in length, and broad and lofty in pro- 
portion, lined with a double row of marble slabs, which, 
extend the whole length of the building, and are 
covered with fish. ‘And it is probable that if we visit 
the market on the afternoon of the same day, the 
immense display of the morning will have dwindled. 
away into a few solitary. whitings, and shell-fish, 
scattered here and there.” . The building is modern; 
the interior light and airy; and. the slabs, chiefly. 
of variegated marble, are each supplied with plenty of. 
fresh water. The supply of fish is exceedingly abund- 
ant, particularly of turbot, cod, and mullet ; and the, 
prices are cheap. 

The civil government of Guernsey, under the 
vernor appointed by the Crown, is as follows. 
legislative body is composed of a bailiff, appointed by 
the Crown,—the rectors of the parishes, eight in num- 
ber, presented by the governor,—the constables, re- 
presentatives of the parishes,—and the jurats, cho- 
sen by a body, called the states of election, When 
the legislative body is to meet, a writ is a by the 
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bailiff for that purpose. The object of the meeting is 
explained to the constables, who in their turn call to- 
gether and consult the states of election, consisting of 
132 douzeniers chosen by the rate-payers. The douze- 
niers of each parish come to a decision on the subject, 
and the’eonstable representing them votes according to 
the instructions he has received, in an assembly consist- 
ing of the bailiff, the jurats, the clergy, and the consta- 
bles. The jurats are the judges of the island. In Eng- 
land, in order that the judges may be as free as pos- 
sible from party or popular control, they are appointed 
for life by the Crown; but in Jersey and Guernsey they 
are elected by the people. In the former island a 
fierce and bitter party spirit arises from the election of 
the judges by what is nearly universal suffrage. In 
Guernsey the evil is less, since the election is made, 
not by the people at large, but by the “States of Elec- 
tion,” consisting of about 150 persons. 

The Guernsey clergy are universally poorly paid, 
since the great tithes of the island go tothe governor, 
who is appointed by the Crown,—the small tithes 
being the principal source of income to the clergy. 

Of the country-people generally, we may say that 
they belong to three different classes,—the substantial 
land-owner, the small proprietor, and the cottager. 
The first class live upon the least marketable part of 
their produce ; feed their.cattle on the parsneps and 
beet-root grown on their own grounds; make their 
spirits from their own potatoes, and cider from their 
own apples ; with their other produce, they purchase 
lands or leases, and thus gradually increase their pro- 
perty. The second class pursues nearly the same 
course, but on a smaller scale. He has his one cow, 
and a few pigs, and by being generally economical, is 
enabled to lay by a little store. Many of them too 
are carpenters, or masons, and earn an addition to 
their income by going out to work, their families not 
requiring all their attention, Some, who live near the 
coast, join the trade of fisherman to that of farmer. 
Three or four of them will club together in the pur- 
chase and keep a boat; they go out to fish, return 
with a load, and the wives carry the fish to market, 
while the husbands proceed to cultivate their grounds. 
The third class, the cottagers, are generally day-labour- 
ers, or form part of the family of a small proprietor. 
Even this class of persons contrive to save money. 
A very favourable character for morality is given to 
the humbler classes of the inhabitants of Guernsey. 

The dress of the inhabitants is very characteristic, 
except in those instances where the novelties of fashion 
have been introduced. The “Guernsey bonnet” has 
long been known for its singularity, as well as for its 
large size. The crown is formed of a long piece of 
silk, gathered into three rows of plaits, of an oval 
shape, from the front to the back of the head ; and is 
set off between the folds with lace, or crape; with the 
latter when the wearer is in mourning. A very large 
and complex bow of narrow ribbon is plaited immedi- 
ately in front. The top of the crown is either flat or 
plaited, to correspond with the rest of the bonnet; 
and on the top another bow is perched. The front, of 
pasteboard, is covered with silk, and reaches some- 
what beyond the ears. Under this bonnet is worn a 
close mob cap, with a narrow muslin border. The 
other usual articles of female dress are, a petticoat, of 
black stuff, thickly quilted, a gown of an old fashioned 
chintz pattern, open in front, and tucked into the 
pocket holes of the petticoat ; a bodice open in front 
to the waist ; tight sleeves, terminating just below the 
elbow ; blue worsted stockings ; and black velvet shoes 
and buckles. The men’s dresses are a curious mix- 
ture of old French and old English. But both sexes 
are beginning now to ape the fashions of their two 
great neighbours, 
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We will now quit Guernsey and pay a visit to the 
romantic little island of Serk, situated two or three 
leagues distant from it. Its appearance from a dis. 
tance is that of a barren elevated spot, but once 
arrived on the island, we see that it is covered with 
luxuriant crops, diversified with woods, roads, and 
valleys ; and spotted with the comfortable farm-houses 
of about six hundred inhabitants. 

The nature of the possessions in the island of Serk, 
as well as the number of inhabitants, are liable to as 
little change, perhaps, as in any part of Europe,— 
chiefly arising from the laws relating to property. The 
particulars, according to Mr. Inglis, are these. There 
are forty copyhold possessions on the island; and 


there can never be either less, or more. Nocopyhold | 


possessor of a farm, can sell or dispose of a part of 
his property ; he may sell, but he must sell all; and 
one thirteenth part of the purchase money goes to the 
lord of Serk. In case of death, also, the property de- 
volves entire upon the eldest son; or failing such, to 
the eldest collateral brunch. All properties, in short, 
must ever continue entire, as originally granted. 
Buildings, too, erected on an estate, must go along 
with it; there is therefore no facility for an in- 
creasing population. The lord of the manor, how- 
ever, possesses some land not yet granted in copyhold; 
and upon that land, houses have been erected, and 
population has increased. The properties of the farmers 
average about fifteen acres in extent ; so that, as there 
is not sufficient employment for all the members.of a 
family, most of the farmers are also fishermen. The 
inhabitants are, indeed, more warmly attached to the 
latter, than to the former, mode of life; and were it 
not that the soil is extremely fertile, the labour and 
attention bestowed upon it by the farmers would be 
insufficient to insure good crops. But the fertility is 
great, sixty bushels of wheat per English acre being 
often yielded. 

The fish caught by these farmer-fishermen, are 
partly devoted to the daily meals, partly salted for 
winter provision, and the remainder carried to market; 
particularly lobsters and cray-fish, The Serkmen 
build their own boats, and go to Guernsey, to France, 
and even to England, with a cargo of potatoes from 
their farms, and of fish from their fishery. The pre- 
ference which the men show for fishing leaves a num- 
ber of laborious duties on shore to be performed by 
the women, and this, indeed, to so great an extent, 
that they have not time to bestow the requisite atten- 
tion to their children, The result is, that the women 
and children aré unfavourably placed, in comparison 
with the men. It is the opinion of Mr. Inglis, that 
if the Serkmen were to pay more earnest attention to 
the cultivation of their farms, the result would be, 
after a time, a larger return from their labour, than 
they now have from farming and fishing combined, 

The government of this little island is very singu- 
lar. In civil, military, and ecclesiastical affairs, it is 
under the jurisdiction of Guernsey ; but the legisla- 
tive power, as far as regards the internal arrangements 
of the island, is vested in the seigneur, or lord, and bis 
forty tenants. These forty persons form a sort of 
little parliament, which sits three times a year, and 
which is presided over by an officer, called the Senes- 
chal, who is appointed by the seigneur ; and the seig- 
neur possesses a veto on the acts of the assembly. 
The executive power is vested in the Seneschal ,who 
has the cognizance of civil cases ; and from his court, 
an appeal lies to the royal court of Guernsey. Be- 
sides these, there are a provost, a registrar, a constable, 
and a vingtenier : the office of the first, is to plead the 
King’s causes, to regulate weights and measures, and 
to arrest for debt’; the second has the custody of the 
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records of the island; the third and fourth constitute 
the police of the island. The provost and registrar 
are named by the seigneur: the others by the forty 
tenants, The seigneur could formerly call upon the in- 
habitants to bear arms, and provide themselves with 
muskets, and accoutrements: these latter, are now 
provided by government: the seigneur is the lieu- 
tenant-governor of the hundred persons forming the 
militia. : 

The houses of the farmers are built of stone, gene- 
rally granite,’ and have, most of them, the appearance 
of great antiquity. Their situations are generally well: 
chosen, in some sheltered spot, either in the dells, or 
behind hillocks. All of the better sort of houses have 
enclosures before, and a little orchard ground behind ; 
and there is altogether something very picturesque 
about these oddly shaped and very substantial houses,, 
with the moss-grown rocks and stones in their neigh- 
bourhood, and the venerable ivy that hangs upon 
their walls, Within doors, multifarious occupations 
may be seen going on, such as tailoring, hat-making, 
and the like, for in such a limited community as that 
of Serk, families must provide themselves, by their 
own labour, with many articles which would be sold 
by shop-keepers, in other places. 

The Serkmen are rather religiously disposed. There 
is a neat and commodious church, erected about 
twenty years ago, the incumbency of which is a per- 
petual curacy, in the nomination of the seigneur. 
There is no fixed stipend, the sum being agreed on be- 
tween the patron and the minister: at present the 
stipend is eighty pounds per annum and a free house. 
There is, also, a free-school in the island, attended by 
about seventy children; the school-master receives 
thirty three pounds per annum. The revenue of the 
lord, or seigneur, consists principally of the tithes, 
viz. one tenth of all the wheat, barley, oats, beans, 
lambs, wool, &c,—as well as one haif of all unclaimed 
wrecks, 

The climate of Serk is exceedingly healthy; no 
medical man resides on the island, nor is one often 
wanted. ‘ Whata retreat would Serk be,” says Mr. 
Inglis, “to the professional or the literary man. from 
the din of the metropolis! What a contrast between 
the crowd, and bustle, and noise, and mists of Fleet 
Street, and the repose, and free air of Serk, with its 
deep, still dells, and flowery knolls, and quite bays, 
and monotonous sounds.” 


ON OMENS, Ii, 


In our Jast article on this subject, we confined our 
notice principally to the omens credited by the an- 


cient Greeks and Romans. We proceed now to 
later ages. 

Some of the oriental nations believe, that if a deer 
be seen descending a mountain, or behind the be- 
holder, it is an unlucky omen. Marriages made 
about the middle of February are fortunate. If an 
involuntary cough or sneeze interrupt the Maho- 
metans during their ablutions, the whole ceremony is 
begun anew. When a Persian peasant wishes the 
wind to rise for the purpose of winnowing his corn, 
he rubs and scatters into the air a species of saffron ; 
and by these means hopes to obtain what he desires. 
In some places, in order to foretel the weather, the 
peasants tie some combustible matter to the tail of a 
bullock, and ignite it; if the animal then run up a hill, 
they consider it a sure prognostic of rain. 

The early Germans made the horse an instrument 
of divination. When they were about to engage in 
any military enterprise, they set up three rows of 
Spears, each row consisting of a certain number fixed 
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in the ground, and one laid across the top. When 
they were thus fixed, a horse (a white one was pre- 
ferred) was brought out by the priest, and led to the 
spears: if he advanced in such a manner that his 
right foot reached the spears first, the omen was for- 
tunate ; but if his left foot advanced before his right, 
the omen was unlucky. This ceremony was repeated 
before each of the rows of spears : it was also repeated 
before they embarked on any naval expedition. 

In the British islands, particularly England, the 
belief in omens has diminished greatly before the 
spread of intelligence, sound thinking, and religious 
knowledge ; and it is principally among uneducated 
persons, and those, too, in the decline of life, and in 
rural districts, that such superstitions still retain 
their ground. The melancholy and disgraceful pro- 
ceedings formerly in vogue against witches have van- 
ished away with the more general diffusion of educa- 
tion, and the clearing up of religious principle by the 
standard of the Bible. . 

Among the events which were formerly regarded 
as good omens, but which have gradually relaxed 
their hold upon the imaginations of even the humbler 
classes in England, though still occasionally met 
with, are the following:—lIf, on setting cut on a 
journey, a sow with pigs were met, the journey would 
be successful. To meet two magpies portended 
marriage,—three, a successful journey,—four, unex- 
pected good news,—five, that the person would soon 
be in the company of the great. If, in dressing, a 
person put his stockings on wrong side out, it was a 
sign of good luck; but the luck would be changed, 
if the stockings were the same day turned the right 
way. It was a sure forerunner of success to a person 
going on important business to throw an old shoe 
after him when he left the house. To find a horse- 
shoe was deemed lucky: and particularly so if it were 
preserved, and nailed upon the door, as it thus served 
to prevent witchcraft. If the sun shone on a married 
couple, or if it rained when a corpse was being buried, 
these were lucky omens. Valentine’s day was par- 
ticularly favourable as a season for marriage. In 
plucking a “merry-thought,” the person who ob- 
tained the largest share would be married first. 

Similarly unfavourable results were foretold from a 
large number of events, great and small. To kill a 
magpie was a terrible misfortune, as was likewise to 
kill 2 swallow. If, on a journey, a sow crossed the 
road, the traveller, if he could not pass it, had to ride 
round it, otherwise bad luck would attend his jour- 
ney. If a lover presented a knife or anything sharp 
to his mistress, it portended that their loves would be 
cut asunder. In fact, to give away a knife upon any 
occasion was held to be unlucky; so that a person 
wishing to make a present of a knife to any friend, 
always received a half-penny, or other small coin, in 
return as payment, that the article might not seem to 
be given, but sold. To find a knife or a razor, fore- 
told disappointment. A piece of coal or burning 
cinder, of a hollow, coffin-like form, starting from the 
fire, foreboded death. To spill salt, or lay two knives 
across each other at table, were ominous. If thirteen 
persons sat down in company at table it was called 
the devil’s dozen,” and misfortune would happen to 
some one of the party. The noise of the small insect 
called a death-watch, and the sound of the screech- 
owl at midnight, portended death or some terrible 
misfortune. If the cheek felt hot, or the ear tingled, 
some person was talking of the individual in question. 
A “thief” in the candle foretold the coming of stran- 
gers; and a bright spot of the burning wick, the 
arrival of a letter. Friday was an unlucky day on 
which to be married; and this we even now pro 
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verbially shunned for this purpose. Yellow was an 
ominous colour for an unmarried female to wear. If 
it rained on St. Swithin’s day it was sure to rain for 
forty days afterwards. If an old woman sneezed, it 
was very unlucky. It was also unlucky to cuf an 
infant's nails before it was a twelvemonth old. The 
reader may, if he pleases, while perusing this list of 
amusing weaknesses, consider how many of them 
have yet to be driven from their dwelling-place, the 
“heads of the people,’’ by rational cultivation of the 
mind, 

The peasantry of the southern districts of Scotland 
appear to possess a strength of mind which keeps 
them .tolerably free from these prejudices; but the 
highlanders, before they were brought much into 
communion with their southern brethren, had nume- 
rous omens. It was. unlucky to stumble at the 
threshold, or to be obliged to returm for anything 
forgotten... To. step over a gun or a fishing-rod, 
spoiled sport. ‘If, when the servant was making a 
bed, she happened to sneeze, the sleep of the person 
who was to lie in it would be disturbed, unless a little 
of the straw, (with which the highland beds used to 
filled,) were taken out and thrown into the fire, If 
«. black cloud were seen on New Year's Eve, it por- 
tended some dreadful calamity, either to the country 
or to the person over whose estate or house it passed. 
The day of the. week-on which the third of May fell 
was deemed unlucky throughout the year. Friday 
was an unlucky day for digging peat, or for taking an 
account of the sheep or cattle on a farm. When turf 
was tobe used for fences, it was cut during the 
increasing of the moon, because the wish was that 
it should increase or grow; but when turf was cut 
for fuel, it was done when the moon was on the 
wane, under the hope that it would wither and dry 
speedily. If a house took fire during the increase 
of the moon, it denoted prosperity ; if during her 
wane, poverty. In the island of Mull, the first 
day of every quarter was deemed fortunate; and 
Tuesday was the most lucky day for sowing corn. 
It was deemed lucky to meet a horse. In the 
Orkneys, Friday, which in most other countries 
is reckoned an unfortunate day, is generally cho- 
sen for the wedding-day. When an Orkney fisher- 
man is setting off from the shore, he takes especial 
care to turn his boat in the direction of the sun's 
motion; if he neglected this, he would not expect 
good luck. In some parts of Scotland good or bad 
fortune throughout the year is thought to depend 
greatly on the person who is first seen on New Year's 
morning, or the “first foot,” as it is called: if the 
“first foot” be that of a friend, and a fortunate per- 
son, the subsequent year will be fortunate. Under 
this idea, as soon as twelve o'clock at night announces 
the commencement of the New Year, it is customary 
to secure a “lucky foot’ to one’s friend, even though 
it should be necessary to enter their chamber when 
they are fast asleep. 

Brand, ia his Popular Antiquities, has collected an 
immense mass of omens, of various times and regions, 
of which we have thus extracted a few. Waldron, in 
his description of the Isle of Man, says :— 

No person will go out on any material affair without 
taking some salé in their pockets, much less remove from 
one house to another, marry, put out a child, or take one 
to nurse, without salt being mutually interchanged; nay, 
though a poor creature be almost famished in the street, he 
will not accept any food you will give him, unless you join 
salt to the rest of your benevolence. 

Camden, speaking of the Irish, says:— 

_ In the town, when any enter upon a public office, women 
in the streets, and girls from the windows, sprinkle them 
and their attendants with wheat and salt, And before the 
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seed is put into the ground, the mistress of the family sends 
salt into the field. 

A writer of the seventeenth century, speaking of 
the Jews, tells us that some of them observe, jg 
dressing themselves in the morning, to put on the 
right stocking and right shoe before the left, without 
tying them ; then to put on the left and tie them ; and 
lastly to tie the right, so as to begin and end with the 
right leg. Hudibras tells us, too, what is somewhere 
reported as a fact, that: 

Augustus, having by oversight 

Put on. his left shoe ‘fore his right, 
Had like to have been slain that day, 
By soldiers mutin’yng for pay. 

Mr. Brand very sensibly and judiciously observes :—~ 

A superstitious regard to omens seems anciently to haye 
made very considerable additions to the common lot of 
human infelicity. They are now pretty generally disre. 
garded, and we look back with perfect security and indiffer- 
ence on those trivial and truly ridiculous accidents which 
alternately afforded matter of joy and sorrow to our ances. 
tors. Omens appearto have been so numerous, that we 
must despair of ever being able to recover them all ; and to 
evince that in all ages men have been self-formentors, the 
bad omens fill a catalogue infinitely more extensive than 
that of the good. 

Sailors, though usually the boldest men alive, are 
yet frequently the very abject slaves of superstitious 
fear. This is owing probably to the so much greater 
call upon their physical than upon thcir mental capa- 


‘cities, and the little opportunity which they usually 


have for acquiring knowledge. “Superstition and 
profaneness,” as Andrews observes in his Anecdotes, 
“those extremes of human conduct, are too often 
found united in the sailor ; and the man who dreads 
the stormy effects of drowning a cat, or of whistling 
a country-dance while he leans over the gunwale, 
will too often wantonly defy his Creator by the most 
daring execrations and the most licentious behaviour.” 

Among sailors, whistling is thought to be inauspi- 
cious, as tending to provoke Satan to show his power 
in stirring up tempestuous winds, though it is some- 
times practised in a dead calm. Even at the present 
day they account it very unlucky to lose a bucket or 
amop. To throw a cat overboard, or drown one at 
sea, is the same. Children are deemed lucky to a 
ship. 

Sir Thomas Browne tells us of the following old 
custom :— 

That a king-fisher, hanged by the bill, showeth us what 
quarter the wind is in, by an occult and secret propriety, 
converting the breast to that point of the horizon from 
whence the wind doth blow, is a received opinion and very 
strange—introducing natural weather-cocks, and extending 
magnetical positions as far as animal natures: a conceit 
supported chiefly by present practice, yet not made out by 
reason or experience. 

“Omens and prognostications of things,’ says 
Bourne, “are still in the mouths of all, though only 
observed by the vulgar.’ They were formerly ob- 
served also by people far above the vulgar, as the 
following account will show. 

Dr. Hickes, in aletter to Dr. Charlett, Master of 
University College, Oxford, dated Jan. 23, 1710-11, 
and preserved in the Bodleian Library, at Oxford, 
mentions : 

The omens that happened at the coronation of King 
James the Second, which, (says he) I saw: viz., the totter- 
ing of the crown upon his head; the broken canopy overit; 
and the rent flag lensing upon the white tower when I 
came home from the coronation. It was torn by the wind at 
the same time the signal was given to the Tower that he was 
crowned. I put no great stress upon*these omens, but I 
cannot despise them; most of them, I believe, come by 
chance, but some from superior intellectual agents, especially 
those which regard the fate of kings and nations, 
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VENDOME, 


Vzenp6OME is situated in the central part of France, 
in the department of Loir et Cher. It was formerly 
the principal town in a small district called Ven- 
démois. This district was bounded on the west by 
the Maine, on the north by the Dunois, on the east 
by the Blaisois; and on the south by the Touraine. 
It was about twelve leagues in length, and ten in 
breadth, and was watered by the Loir, the Graisne, 
and numerous smaller streams. 
‘ This mode of division is, however, no longer in 
continuance, and Venddme must be considered as the 
capital of the department of Loir et Cher. Venddme 
has given the title of duke to many distinguished 
men in France. The first was Cesar, son of Henry 
the Fourth and Gabrielle d’Estrée. From him was 
descended Louis, Duke of Vendéme, a great general 
in the time of Louis the Fourteenth. He was born 
in 1654, eritered at an early age into the military 
service, and received, in 1702, the command of the 
French army in the war of the Spanish succession. 
After having distinguished himself in Tyrol, Italy, 
and Belgium, the Duke of Burgundy was placed over 
him; and the disagreement of the two comman- 
ders caused the defeat of the French at Oudenarde 
in 1708. Through the influence of Madame de 
Maintenon, the most experienced generals were dis- 
placed if they chanced to displease her; and the 
Duke of Vendéme was now recalled. But when the 
affairs of Philip the Fifth of Spain began to wear a 
threatening aspect, the Spainards requested Louis 
the Fourteenth to send Vendéme to their aid; and 
his arrival changed the state of things. December 9, 
1710, he defeated the Austrian general Stahremberg 
at Villariciosa; and having re-established Philip’s 
throne, he died in 1712, and was buried in the 
escurial. His brother Philip was grand prior of the 
order of the Knights of Malta, in France; he was 
born in 1665, served in the Spanish war of succes- 
sion, and died in 1724. 

But although the title of Duke of Venddme is 
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ENTRANCF INTO VENDOME, 


comparatively recent, the town gave that of Count 
some centuries back ; for it was one of the Counts 
of Vendéme that originated a remarkable custom 
followed in that town for several ages, a custom ia 
which superstition has no small share. Louis de 
Bourbon, Count de Vendéme, was taken prisoner at 
the battle of Agincourt in the early part of the 
fifteenth century; he was carried to London, and 
confined in the tower, were he made a vow or prayer 
to the “sacred tears’ of our Saviour for his deliver- 
ance. Shortly afterwards he contrived to make his 
escape from the tower, and to return to Vendéme; 
where, in order to commemorate his liberation, he 
ordered that the magistrates of the town should, 
every year, liberate a prisoner or criminal. The 
manner in which this order was, for a long period of 
years, obeyed was thus:—On Good Friday a grand 
procession was made through Vendédme, in which 
one of the persons carried a vessel containing what 
was announced to be the sacred tears which Christ 
shed on the tomb of Lazarus. After this came a 
prisoner, clothed in simple drapery, and holding a 
wax taper in his hand, and who, at the end of the 
ceremony, obtained his liberty. This privelege, of 
liberating a prisoner, was attacked and opposed at 
the commencement of the eighteenth century, on the 
ground that it had not been confirmed by letters 
patent from the king; but the celebrated d’Agues- 
seay, Chancellor of France, was of opinion that, 
notwithstanding this defect in form, it ought to be 
permitted, on condition that the prisoner who was 
liberated was worthy of pity: on these terms a letter 
patent was granted by the king, and the custom 
continued in vogue for some years after that time. 
Vendéme is situated upon the Loir, on two colla- 
teral islands. Besides five parish churches, it com- 
prises the ruins of the abbey of the Benedictines of 
the Trinity, founded by Geoffery Martel, count of 
Anjou, in 1032. A hill which commands the town 
is crowned by the ruins of an ancient castle, the 
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residence of the Dakes of Vendéme, and which was 
destroyed during the first French revolution; on 
which occasion the tombs of many of the Bourbon 
princes were violated. The town is said to be both 
badly laid out and badly built. The ruins of the 
abbey to which we before alluded have been applied 
to various purposes: the cloisters have been conver- 
ted into barracks, the convent church into a paro- 
chial church, and the grounds into public walks. 
Vendéme was anciently fortified, and was taken by 
Henri Quatre during the wars of the league: the 
walls and fortifications have been since destroyed. 
Before the French revolution, Venddme contained 
a convent of Cordeliers, another of Capuchins, a 
third of Ursulines, another of Daughters of Calvary, 
and another of the Grey Sisters; but many changes 
have occurred in this respect since those times. 

There are often conflicting accounts given of the 
appearance and beauty of a town; and Vendéme is 
not exempt from it. We have just stated, on the 
authority of one writer, that the town is badly laid 
out and badly built; but the following notice by 
Malte Brun gives a somewhat different account. 
“The Loir divides itself into several branches near 
Venddéme, which stands below a hill covered with 
fruitfal vineyards, The town is well built, and the 
college is not inferior in point of architecture to any 
in France; the finest buildings are those in the 
vicinity of the horse barracks, and no view near the 
town can be compared with the one which may be 
seen from the ruins of the ancient castle.” 

In 1776 one of the divisions of the military school 
was established at Vendéme, and the buildings of 
this ancient seminary now form a college. Besides 
the buildings which we have named, there are a 
library, an agricultural institution, and baths. The 
manufactures carried on in the town are chiefly 
serges, woollens, cotton, leather, gloves, paper, earth- 
enware, and glass; and at Bezay, near Vendéme, is a 
manufactory of water-proof linen.—The population is 
about 7000. 

Among the persons of note who have been born at 
Venddme was Pierre de Ronsard, who was styled 
the prince of the poets of his own day. “Ronsard,” 
says @ writer in the Biographie Universelle, ‘affords 
an example of the instability of literary reputation, 
when it is founded on good fortune or accident, 
instead of real merit. Ronsard, elevated too high by 
his contemporaries, has been estimated too low since 
his death.” He was born in 1524, and contrived 
to gain the favour of no less than four kings of 
France, Henry II., Francis I1., Charles IX., and 
Heary II. He wrote hymns, odes, eclogues, epi- 
grams, sonnets, and other pieces, and died in 1585. 

Nicholas Bandot, and Jacques Adam, were also 
born at Vendéme. The former was an historian of 
considerable merit; and the latter was a member of 
the French Academy. 


Whey constant Faith and holy Hope shall die, 
One lost in certainty, and one in joy, 

Then, thou more happy power, fair Charity! 
Triumphant sister, greatest of the three, 

Thy office and thy nature still the same, 
Lasting thy lamp, and unconsumed thy flame, 
Shalt stand before the Host of Heaven confest, 
For ever blessing, and for ever blest —Prion. 


What greater blessing than 2 heart at ease? 
What greater curse than an unsettled mind? 
The one of all things views the brighter side, 
And cheerfully the light bestowed enjoys: 
The other through the mist of discontent 


But partially obtains the view $e good, 
And loses thus the way which 1 to peace. 
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ON THE FASHION OF WEARING 
BEARDS. 


AmonG the various modes of personal decoration 
which have from time to¢time been employed by dif. 
ferent nations, the fashion of wearing beards is not 
the least remarkable, whether we regard the beard 
itself, or the changes which have occurred in its form 
and fashion, 

Trifling as we may deem the subject, it has been 
the burden of a volume of four hundred folio pages, 
written by Ulmus, of Padua; in which the author 
has endeavoured to prove the importance of the beard, 
and to attach to it, indeed, a degree of reverence 
which few persons would be disposed to admit. 

The importance of the beard among the Jews is 
well known: and on this subject we will avail our. 
selves of the remarks of the Rev. Mr. Smedley. 

The Lawgiver of the Jews did not think it beneath the 
dignity of his code to introduce into it an especial ordinance 
concerning the fashion of the beard. “Thou shalt not mar 
the corners of the beard.” (Levit. xix. 27.) By the “ cor 
ners,” the commentators understand the extremities; and 
this precept, no doubt, like the others in the same chapter, 
arose from the leading policy of the Theocracy, which 
sought to create a ein everything distinct from and 
unmixed with the idolaters by whom they were surrounded, 
Holy Writ more than once al to the fashion of shaving 
the beard during seasons of mourning. The burden of 
Moab is peitiy tepuied in the warnings of Isaiah, by a 
declaration, that “ beard is cut off;" and again, in 
similar strains, by Jeremiah, that “every beard shall be 

i ” In the letter attributed to the last mentioned 
prophet, at the end of the Apocryphal Book of Baruch, we 
read of the priests of Babylon in like manner, that “they 
sit with their heads and beards shaven.” 

The same writer adduces instances of the contrary 
practice among the Israelites, i.¢., the practice of 
letting the beard grow during seasons of mourning, 
The son of Saul, grateful for the favour which David 
had manifested to him alone, amid the fali of his 
father’s house, was sorely grieved when the conspiracy 
of Absalom forced the king to abandon his capital; 
and among other demonstrations of sorrow, it is men- 


tioned, that he had not “trimmed his beard” from [ 


the day the king departed, till the day he came again 
in peace. (2 Sam. xix. 24.) The abhorrence which 
Moses instilled into the Hebrews, of any contamina 
tion by the Gentile custom of shaving the beard, is 
strongly exemplified also in the indignation which was 
felt by the ambassadors of David, when they were 
foully outraged by Hanan, theAmmonite. That prince, 
deluded by evil counsellors, rejected the message of 
condolence upon the decease of his father, which had 
been sent by the Israelitish monarch; and giving too 
easy credence to the suggestion, that they came to 
search and spy out his city, he insultingly commanded 
one half of their beards to be shaved. “The men,’ 
we are told, “were greatly ashamed;” and David, 
respecting their honourable feelings, permitted them 
a temporary retirement to Jericho, and did not sum- 
mon them to their duties about his court until their 
beards were grown again. 

To pass from the Jews to the other nations ofanti- 
quity, we find that a full, luxurious beard was recog: 
nised as a symbol of manly beauty. Homer speaks 
admiringly of the white beard of Nestor, and also of 
that of old King Priam. Virgil tells us that Mezen- 
tius’ beard was so thick and long as to cover all his 
breast ; and Chrysippus praises the noble beard of 
Timotheus, a famous flute-player. Pliny speaks of 
the white beard of Euphrates, a philosopher oi Syria, 
and takes pleasure in relating the respect mixed with 
fear with which it inspired the people. Plutarch 
speaks of the long white beard of an old Laconian, 
who being asked why he let it grow to such a length, 
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replied, “It is that, seeing continually my white beard, 
I may do nothing unworthy of its whiteness.” Strabo, 
Diodorus, Juvenal, Perseus, and other ancient writers, 
make repeated allusions te long beards, and to the 
respect which they acquired for the wearers, A 
beardless man, until the days of Alexander, was 
hardly known at Athens; indeed, to shave the beard 
was long considered a mark of infamy and effeminacy 
in that city, 

The Egyptians were accustomed generally to shave 
their beards, except in times of mourning or calamity. 
The Romans, according to Pliny, did not begin to 
shave till the year of Rome 404, when P. Ticinius 
brought over a colony of barbers from Sicily. Persons 
of quality had their children shaved for the first time 
by a person of the same or greater quality, who, by 
this means, became godfather of the children. 

The annalists and historians of the middle ages 
relate many curious circumstances respecting beards. 
King Robert, of France, in the tenth century, was as 
famous for his long white beard as for his martial 
exploits. In order that it might be more conspicuous 
to the soldiers when he was in the field, he used to 
let it hang down outside his cuirass ; and this vene- 
rable sight encouraged the troops in battle, and served 
to rally them when dispersed. It is said that a 
painter in Germany, named John Mayo, had so 
large a beard, that he was nicknamed John the 
Bearded: this beard was of such a length that he 
wore it fastened to his girdle ; and though he was a 
very tall man, it hung upon the ground when he 
stood upright; he took the greatest care of his extra- 
ordinary beard, which he would sometimes untie in 
the presence of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, who 
took great pleasure in seeing the wind make it fly 
against the faces of the lords of his court, The beard 
of Henry the Fourth, of France, was looked upon as 
a model for the rest of Europe; and when the assas- 
sination of Henry had placed the crown on the brows 
of a beardless youth, Sully, the faithful minister of 
Henry, refused conformity to the fashion of the new 
court, and considered the retention of his beard as an 
act of loyalty to the memory of his deceased friend 
and sovereign. When he was called to court by 
Louis the Thirteenth, he appeared in his long beard ; 
and the young smooth-shaven courtiers laughed out- 
tight at the grave look and old-fashioned appearance 
of the venerable minister ; on which the latter, pro- 
bably jealous of the honour of his beard, observed to 
the king, “ Sir, when your father, of glorious memory, 
did me the honour to consult me on his great and 
important affairs, the first thing he did was to send 
away all the buffoons and stage dancers of his court.” 

The gravity of the Spanish character accords well 
with a long beard; consequently we find that beards 
were much cultivated by them in past times. Philip 
the Fifth was the first sovereign who dispensed with 
a beard; after which, as in other cases the courtiers 
copied the example of the king, and the people eopied 
the courtiers. Yet it was a change which for a long 
time was not relished ; and there was a proverb cur- 
rent afterwards, “ Desde quo no hay barba, no hay mas 
alma,” —* Since we have lost our beards, we have lost 
our souls,” 

Peter the Great imposed a tax on beards in Russia. 
He ordered that the noblemen and gentlemen, trades- 
men and artisans, should pay a hundred rubles for 
the privilege of retaining their beards; and that the 
lower class of people should pay a copec for the same 
liberty ; and he established clerks at the gates of the 
different towns to collect these duties. Such a new 
and singular impost troubled the whole empire, and 
complaints were heard on all sides, ; But Peter was 
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inflexible, and his subjects were forced to yield; “ the 
Russians,” as has been observed, “ coming to the con- 
clusion, that it was better to cut off the beards than ta 
give serious offence to a man who had the power of 
cutting off heads,” 

It is related, that after John de Castro had taken 
the Castle of Diu, in India, during the reign of Catha- 
rine, queen of Portugal, he found himself obliged to 
ask the inhabitants of Goa to lend him a thousand 
pistoles for the maintenance of his fleet; and as a - 
security for the sum he sent them one of his whis- 
kers, telling them “ All the gold in the world cannot 
equal the value of this natural ornament of my valour; 
and I deposit it in your hands as a security for the 
money.” In a short time the required sum of money 
and the whiskers were sent to De Castro. 

In Britain, fashion regarding beards fluctuated 
greatly for many centuries. William the Conqueror 
ordered beards to be shaven, much against the incli- 
nations of his subjects. Other monarchs patronized 
beards ; and it appears as if few articles, even of dress, 
had suffered more changes. There is a curious anec- 
dote told of Sir Thomas More. He was a distin- 
guished man in his time; but, falling a victim to 
court intrigue, he was condemned to the scaffold. 
When he had laid his head on the block he perceived 
that his beard was likely to be hurt by the axe of the 
executioner; on which he took it away, observing, 
“‘ My beard has not been guilty of treason; it would 
be an injustice to punish it.” 

The peaked beard of Charles the First's reign is 
well known: this appears to have been discarded by 
Charles the Second; and the clean-shaven chin ap- 
pears to have retained its supremacy among us for 
the last century and a half. 

The followers of Mahomet are to this day careful 
in the preservation of their beards, as they make it. a 
point of religious faith ; and for a Turk to have his. 
beard cut off is as great a degradation as whipping or 
branding would be with us. 

In the history of the Church there are many enact- 
ments respecting the use of beards by the clergy. At 
one time there was an idea that a shaved chin involved 
a sort of effeminacy : at another time it was thought 
that a long beard was indicative of pride and hauteur ; 
and the clergy were, in the first case, ordered to wear 
beards, and, in the second, to dispense with them, 
Such mutations and contradictions will ever be the 
case where fashion has so slight a standard to rest 
upon :—the admired of one age will be the despised 
of the next, 





Ir is no uncommon thing for some, who excel in one thing, 
to imagine they may excel in everything, and, not content 
with that share of merit whieh every one allows them, are 
still catching at that which doth not belong to them. Why 
should a good orator affect to be a poet? Why must a 
celebrated divine set up for a politician? or a statesman 
affect the philosopher ? or a mechanic the scholar? or a wise 


man labour to be thought a wit? This is a weakness that 
flows from self-ignorance, and is incident to the greatest 
men. Nature seldom forms an universal genius, but deals 
out her favours in the present state with a parsimonious 
hand. Many a man, by this foible, hath weakened a well- 
established reputation.—Mason. 


Suprost a virtuous man has drawn on himself a great 
misfortune, by a fault incident to human nature, and there- 
fore venial ; the remorse he feels aggravates his distress, and 
consequently raises our pity to a high pitch; we at the 
same time blame the man; and the indignation raised by 
the fault he has committed, is dissimilar to pity : these two 
passions, however, proceeding from the same objeet, are 
forced into a sort of union ; but the indignation is so slight as 
scarce to be felt in the mixture with pity—Lorp Kaimzs. 
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IMPORTANCE OF SKILLED LABOUR: 

. “Ne a ee 

Lasovur Si kicd te tha 
requires an apprenticedhtp during yout 

four to seven years, is usually called skilledy 

This period; of course, may be . longer or 

decordis® to the nicety of the work, the timéme- 





cessary to form the habits and acquire the mental 


and manual dexterity of am adept, and the natural 
disposition and powers of application possessed by. 
the apprentice. The essential importance of skilled 
labour to a country’s well-being, may be imagined 
by supposing that the ae ri of any town in 
Britain, was to awake so ing from a sleep, 
in which every craftsman at Forgotten the rules of 
his art, and lost the manual @exterity he had ac- 
quired since first he — DP icesy want What 
confusion;>what dismay f- Many wants to be 
Lary en many biv ing ‘attempts to supply 
them! flow maiiy ‘messages t@ the neighbouring 
_&¢., and how many 
persons owed idle in she town we have, supposed to 
be the séetie of this calamity, “"° « 
Skilléd’ ‘labour,’ the ancierts ‘of*Weste 
Europe was ‘confined to slaves; Tha te) inches |) 
which &@ not come whder the @ ; 
fine atts, such®as sculptufe- ane 
importaneé and the superior Value © 
who were particularly able ‘and neat hand 
have hel d. towards the raisiig Of th forlorn part |. 
of the, amunity. “From thé décline of the‘Roman |’ 
empiré ‘ déwn téeour ‘own, ma ed find ‘skilled labour 
‘from. asing association: 


se ‘slaves | 
, seem to. 


corporat? ‘Gui nan 

restored society from the ¢dnfusion and lawlessness 
of pure feudalism, to a love of peace and Capacity 
for estimating and improving its advantages, Wise 
sdVéreigns saw how important it was for the conso- 
lidation of ‘their government to encourage, by special 
privileges, communities who gloried in their devotion 
to the useful arts, as Much “as the feudal barons who 
surrounded them, gloried in war and turbulence. 
Industry was honoured by becoming a title, and 
indeed an indispensable’ title, to municipal rank and 
power. Mere wéalth gave no claim to either. Its 
possessor must have earned his way to them by one 
or othet kidd of useful industry. The two great 
divisions were that of the burgesses who bought and 
sold; onstituting the guilds, and that, of craftsmen 
who made and manufactured, or in any way increas- 
ed the value of raw materials, and who were formed 
intd trades corporations. No state of things could 
present a greater contrast to that of the ancient states, 
if which the mercantile professions. were despised, 
and: skitled labour confined almost exclusively to 
slayes. 

It ‘may be worth notice, in passing, that in the 
Eust, guildries and corporations were rendered un- 
necéssary from yery early times, by no dishonour, 
but the “reverse, being associated with buying. and 
selling, and by ‘the cultivation of skilled industry 
being provided for by the singular institution of 
castes. * By ‘that “institution certain families, in all 
their generdtidns, are confined to certain employ- 
meyts, and.as it is guarded by religious sanctions, 
théré has long ceased to be any necessity for such 
efitoufagemients to skilled industry as the munici- 
patities' ‘of the West supplied. The grand evil of this 
devite Hias been ‘that it exposes the people, without 
the possibility of helping themselves, to the caprices 
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Be of absolute monarc d makes th th i 
“| absolutely den ee ee 


ir-rule 

selves | he m Boose 5: oo = 
by mercenaries where they could afford it and 
Hence every municipality has 


\Mevessity required. 


r} bee an obstacle*ip the way of a tyrant’s lust’ of 


} power, and a barrier, too, against foreign conquest, 
while in civilized Asia, the military caste being 
distinct from the civil ones, too often either ministers 
te the tyranny of a native despot, or timidly succumbs 
before invasion from abroad. 

Corporations, however, like all other human insti- 
tutions have been subject to perversion and abuse, 
arising sometimes from mere ignorance of their true 
design, but more frequently from selfishness in those 
_who formed them. First, instead of skill and indus- 
try acquired in the faithful discharge of an appren- 
ticeship to a member of their own body, and under 
‘¢areful provisions as to the religious and moral 
education of the ‘pupil, being made the sole ground 
of admission to corporate: rights, money -was. taken 
either as a direct means. of admission or as a means 
of compounding for a relaxation of the rules.“ But a 
ee eg a grasping spirit of monopoly, 

witig -itself:in Wayant favours ‘to thie’sons and 
ne sand , in’ -raisinig ‘the fees 
eg oA to 
st¥angers.- ‘These 
lary to the system, 
C t effect an Ten that 
nany with the very name of 
r pan Pa the public mind for their 
F- making “municipal ‘privileges 
ige which “a ‘laborious 
fords! 4 man’s intéfést “in the 'prospe- 
tow in which Relive’ but on: the’ mere 
‘possessions of ‘a cértain amount of property, acquired 
anyhow;**pent anyhow, and accompanied perhaps 
with anything but industrious habits, of any kind. 
This charge has been regarded as the ‘death- blow to 
the skilled industry of our once laborious neighbours, 
the Dutch, and in France-it seems to render the 
return of the population to that cultivation of thé 
peaceful arts, for which it was remarkable under 
the ‘sagacious Colbert, particularly where the people 
Were protestants. “How far the skilled industry of 
Engiand, from being less dependant on_ positive 
institations, is’ likely to survive the depréssion of 
corporations, time will shew. 

One thing is cértain, “that the number of English 
skilled labourers at present employed in their own 
country is considerably less than what it ought to be 
On the one hand we seéa multitude of Germans aid 
Scotch in ‘the receipt of high wages, in Various de- 
partments of honest industry, particularly i in London, 
and on the otter ‘hand we perceive a’ vast population 
of native Jabourers’ who overstock the market for 


| conmion Tabour, and almost everywhere are'a burdea 


instead of a benefit to’ the community: To'the causes 
of this anomalous state of things we shall devote 
another short paper. H. 





Vain is the’voice of praise, so rarely just 
To erring nature, and to sleeping dust ; 
Vain all the precepts of the poet’s art, 
Example only reaches to the heart. 
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